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Before the troubles came to a head, the development of
Palestine had indeed proved a modern romance. The popu-
lation is now roughly one and a half millions, two-thirds
Arabs and about one-third Jews. In 1920, the Arabs were
over 90 per cent, but it is to be noted that they have also
increased in numbers consequent on the increased pros-
perity brought about by the Jews. The great Jewish city of
Tel Aviv has risen from the bare sand dunes near Jaffa;
Haifa, one of the terminals of that great engineering achieve-
ment, the Iraq oil pipe-line, has been immensely developed,
both as regards the city and the fine new harbour; Jerusalem,
the capital, has been greatly extended; flourishing industries
have sprung up on every hand, potash from the Dead Sea,
electric power from the Jordan, cement, petroleum, citrus
fruits, tobacco and a host of others, all developed in the
past two decades. The Gentile has long disbelieved in the
Jew as an agriculturist, and his age-long divorce from any
land of his own has lent support to the legend, but Palestine
has finally exploded it, for there young Jews of both sexes,
largely banded in co-operative communities, and working
with devoted fervour, though by no means all Zionists,
have really "made the desert to blossom as the rose." The
story has been told in several books mentioned in the
Bibliography and makes fascinating reading.
Before the war, the Mandatory Power made several
attempts to find a basis for agreement between Arabs and
Jews and to settle the future of Palestine, but was defeated
by the irreconcilable attitude of the leaders on both sides.
Finally the Palestine Royal Commission was driven to the
desperate device of the "judgment of Solomon" and pro-
posed to divide up a country only some 10,000 square miles
in area between the two races, with a reserved enclave to
protect British interests, but the Technical Committee
appointed to work out tie details of the plan found it